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midwife declared that in twohours the birth 
would take place. About eleven o'clock 
it was followed by a god-like little daugh- 
ter. Heaven ! 3'ou will be as transported 
as I was, when the woman brought me, as 
out of a cloud, my second love, with the 
blue eyes wido open, a beautiful high brow, 
kiss-lipped, heart-touching, and with the 

little nose of my Caroline 

" God is near at the birth of every 
child. Who does not find him in this in- 
comprehensible mechanism of pain, in this 
sublimity of his exquisite machinery, in 
this prostration of our own independence, 

will never find him." 

But we cannot follow the life of Jean 
Paul any further, nor does the complicated 
character of his writings permit us to en- 
lighten our readers by quotation. But we 
have already expressed ourselves on this 
head at thebeginning of our article. The 
great idea of his most important work— his 
'"Titan" — is that which so many poets 
have endeavored to represent, and which 
Goethe lias so grandly evolved in Faust — 
the limitations and compensations of life — 
that all power as soon as it aims to exceed 
its just bounds, breaks down ; that all who 
would violate the laws of eternal justice, 
necessarily fail. Hence the title of the 
book, taken from the contest of the ancient 
Titans against the gods. " Every heaven- 
stormer finds its hell, as sure as every 
mountain its valley." "Hesperus," "The 
Invisible Lodge," and "Levana" are his 
next important works. His "Flegel- 
jahre " (Qarlyle translates it " Wild Oats." 
"Flegel" means a rude, clumsy, wild; 
gawkish sort of fellow, and Jean Paul in- 
tended t;o describe the incidents which 
occur in years of youthful effervescence, 
when the hotriess of the blood and the 
want of knowledge and experience play 
all sorts and manners of wild, and odd, and 
funny freaks and tricks) occupies also a high 
rank in German literature, but, like many 
other of his writings, is full of dead puz- 
zles to the English reader, but it is the 
truest expression of the inmost nature of 
the poet. 

His "Introduction to ./Esthetics " makes 
no pretensions to a complete theory of the 
Beautiful in Art, but is filled with lovely 
and poetical suggestions. Although he 
was so intimately connected with the Ger- 
man princes, he gave a proof of his inde- 
pendent spirit and heroic love of humani- 
ty) by publishing a high-toned appeal in 
behalf of freedom (Freedom Pamphlet). 
He wrote also a beautiful eulogy of Char- 
lotte Oorday, the Brutus of the French 
revolution. He represents Corday as 
sacrificing, in Marat, not the opponent of 
legitimacy, but the tyrant of a Republic. 

His humorous productions are innumera- 
ble. But his hnmor, however delightful 
on paper, was still more delightful in real 
life. A very characteristic evidence of his 
charming humor may be found in an appeal 
which he made to General Bernadotte, to 
be saved from the inconveniences of hav- 
ing soldiers quartered in his house, when, 
in the autumn of 1806, the French troops 
were stationed in Bayreuth. He wrote the 
following letter to Bernadotte: 



Mars except that of valor; and yon have 
the same love for humanity and for litera- 
ture, which you have for glory. 

" Second fact. — I, I am a writer. I live 
for the sake of writing, and I write for the 
sake of living. My pen supports my wife, 
three children, a dog, a bird, and myself. 
And it must make the poor still more poor 
by adding to their lists one more living and 
consuming being. 

" Third fact. — The Muse wants solitude, 
and War or Victory wants (as your High- 
ness is well aware) the whole of Europe. 

" Fourth fact. — The French nation has 
always loved literature, which, in its turn, 
has loved the French nation ; — its glory, 
consummate by its arms, was called into 
life by its men of genius. The Emperor 
Napoleon left Gottengen and Heidelberg 
unmolested in possession of the muses. 



the useful but mercenary spirit of trade, 
requires the genial, lowly examples of lives 
like that of the noble Jeau Paul. 

Our men of genius, — our artists and our 
scholars, too, will, we trust, in the con- 
templation of such lives, conceive the pos-. 
sibility of a higher tone of existence, and 
find inciting motives for a higher, loftier 
application of their power. 



PAINTING AND POETRY. - 



FOUR FACTS, TWO HOPES, AND ONE REQUEST. 
" FACTS. 

"First fact. — You, Sir, have none of 



" HOPES. 

"First Hope. — I "hope that the certifi- 
cate inclosed, though it is rather compli- 
mentary than historical, will make it evi- 
dent to your Highness that I have received 
some tributes of admiration of my nation 
for my romantic, philosophical, and ethical 
writings. 

" Second Hope. — I hope, that in case of 
war, my dwelling, or rather studio, will be 
exempted from the duty of. boarding sol- 
diers, and that it will remain an asylum of 
the muses. 

"p.eo,t/est. 

" I beseech of the humanity of your 
Highness to realize these hopes, after having 
pardoned them. I beg that a line of your 
hand may secure me peace, that peace 
which poetry and philosophy so well de- 
serve, since they diffuse it. The hand of 
the soldier sheds blood ; the hand of the 
philanthropist dries the tears ; but you 
have both hands. 

" I remain, Highness, with deep regard, 
" Yours, most obedient, 
"Jean Paul Riohteh." 

He died in his 60th year, and his death 
was as holy as his life. It was on the 
noon of the 14th November, 1823. Jean 
Paul, thinking it was night, said it was 
time to go to rest, and wished to retire. 
His wife now brought him a wreath of 
flowers that a lady had sent him, for every 
one wished to add some charm to his last 
days. As he touched them carefully, — for 
he could neither see nor smell them, he 
seemed to rejoice in the images of the 
flowers in his mind, for he said repeatedly 
to Caroline, "My beautiful flowers! my 
lovely flowers !" 

These were his la=t words. 

He was buried by torchlight : the un- 
finished manuscript of- his last work, — 
" Selina," borne upon his coffin, and the 
noble ode of Klopstock — " Thou shalt arise, 
my soul!" sung by the students of the 
Gymnasium at the burial vault. 



For many of our remarks about Jean 
Paul's life we are indebted to Miss Lee's 
translation of his Autobiography ; — a work 
which our friends will find easy to obtain 
and to read, even if they should shrink from 
the study of Jean Paul's other works. 

As much, perhaps, as any other country, 



the qualities inherent in the sad god of I our country, despotically ruled as it. is by 



It is an Old question, never likely to be 
settled, — which is the worthier Art, or 
which answers the ends of Art better — 
Painting or Poetry? Now, their instru- 
mentalities are so different, their spheres, 
though at times overlaying, are often so 
far apart, that there is hardly justice in 
forcing a positive, but only a circumstantial 
comparison. To our mind the painter is 
nothing without the poetic element, bnt 
the poet is still poetic, debarred from the 
painter's idiosyncrasies — as in the delinea- 
tion of the inward expression of soul, ignor- 
ing bodily significance. For instance, take 
a dead calm at sea, which lies objectless, 
all beneath a perfectly cloudless sky — a fit 
theme for the poet, to raise consonant 
thoughts, but for the canvas, of no avail : 
the very monotony that is its suggestive 
quality to the poet, totally unfits it for the 
painter ; for what can a few feet of sur- 
face effect for the sense of illimitable inva- 
riableness? Each one may look at their 
varied provinces as he likes — the preroga- 
tive of free-thought, that pet of humanity^ 
not to say, idol. Men have manifold ways 
of thinking, and each to his own satisfac- 
tion. Consequently there is no lack of 
diversity as to the limit of either art. Goethe 
would confine the attempts of. the painter, 
or artist of design, within the bounds of 
the Beautiful; — well enough, certainly, if 
we can keep him there; but there are 
one or two piotures, the world is pleased 
with, that rather come into the region of 
non-conformity. The artist of language, 
on the contrary, may go for his theme 
where he pleases — a license is graciously 
granted, which is sure to be taken! 

The German sums the matter thus: — 
" The former's endeavors are for the out- 
ward sense, which is content with the 
Beautiful : the latter works for the imagin- 
ation, which can be even reconciled to 
Deformity." Goethe had his likings, and 
a theory thereupon. All very well. But 
the outward senses of many a person we 
meet, rather rejoices sometimes in the nn- 
beautiful, and does not think it unartistio 
either, just as sportsman-like he admii'es 
that buncli of scraggiuess — a Scotch terrier, 
and undoubtedly thinks it isn't ugly.' A 
thing is worth what it will bring, and all 
manoeuvres possible cannot make it de- 
mand more. Something in the same way, 
we would have all idealists in Art believe, 
that a thing is artistically acceptable, so 
far as it pleases refined tastes, as they go, 
which are not altogether trammeled with _ 
rules of guidance, established by a self- 
elected college of pretenders to fine tastes. 
Theories men will have, now as ever, but 
the ifs and buts of individuals show the 
fallacy of making such criterions; and 
especially in Art-matters, where one fine; 
genius wants no better sport than to mock 
triumphantly at any favorite notion of .•• 
connoisseurs. 
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We are all so prone to generalize — a 
failing that would-be Solomons imagine a 
prop of their sagacity. Men know a little 
troth, and then set up for generalizers, and 
the result is, truth is one of the hardest 
thing-? to get at in this world. Travellers, 
of all others, are the greatest truth-twisters 
— that is, generalizers. The strength ex- 
pended by Yankee tourists, on a six. months' 
journey in Europe, in jumpiug at general 
conclusions, from insufficient antecedents, 
would square the circle, or perform some 
other prodigy of mental labor, if rightly 
directed. They go into the market square of 
the town of Z— — , on a rainy day, and write 

home to their friends that the town of Z 

is the dirtiest place imaginable. They dine 
with Herr von Deutcher, and ever after 
have something to say of the sumptuous 
living of all German gentlemen. (N. B. — 
Herr von Deutcher had the remains of 
yesterday's feast "warmed up" for his 
next day's dinner.) ,Le Count de Blanc 
made himself a very agreeable companion, 
crossing a Swiss pass with 'them. French 
counts are sucli excellent fellows, every 
one of them ! So we have not much of an 
opinion of generalizations, half suspecting 
them to be founded on one fact, or, what 
is worse still, possibly one preference — the 
individual's. Perhaps — such things do hap- 
pen — they may be seized by an itch to 
make a sensation with some phrase that is 
cleverly turned in its success, or a saying of 
epigrammatic pointedness: pleasing anti- 
theses do look to some people amazingly 
like wisdom: wit grants them the counter- 
sign, and they pass half the world unchal- 
lenged. The other half would not disturb 
their self-conceit, and so they hold sway. 

Something of this kind is that famous 
one, attributable, if we may trace the pedi- 
gree correctly, to that Greek Voltaire, 
Simonides — " Painting is silent poetry, and 
Poetry is speaking painting." Upon such 
a text Lessing proceeds to comment in this 
wise — " The first one who compared Paint- 
ing with Poetry was a man of refined feel- 
ing, who experienced a similar effect from 
the two, and he was an amateur. A second 
discovered they flow from the same source, 
and he was a philosopher. A third ob- 
served in this case the superiority of Paint- 
ing, and in that, that of Poetry, and he 
was a critic."." (Laocdon.) The uncritic 
would, of course, confound the two, con- 
fining poetry within the sphere of painting, 
and perverting painting to fill the wider 
bounds of poetry, producing as a result " a 
fondness for sketching in poetry, and the 
introduction of allegory into painting." 
Does not Turner border somewhat on this 
in his practice, when he exaggerates or 
alters the actuality of a scene, because his 
rendering of such could not produce the 
like effects on the beholder of his work, 
that the scene did upon himself, and hoping 
by his change to supply the defect, which 
would exist, if he rendered faithfullv, be- 
cause his copy would be so inferior toGod's 
original, (modesty) or because others are 
not so sensitive to beget in themselves the 
intensity of his own feelings from anything 
less provocative than his exaggeration 
(trifling arrogance)? Let any one, who 
has traversed the rivers of Prance or the 
Ehine, compare his remembrance of them 
with the scenes as depicted by Turner. He 
will find the lingering sentiments, first 
awakened on the spot, derive from them a 



confirmation, and take a bodying forth. 
But compare the two on the spot, and the 
resemblance greatly disappears. In so far 
as the artist portrayed the sentiment, slight- 
ing the actuality of the scene, he was more 
poet than painter (of course we have no 
reference to individual traits of Nature, 
with which no one succeeds so well), con- 
sequently confounding their spheres. The 
poet deals with the sentiment of a land- 
scape; the painter, with the aspect, happy, 
if he unite with it, making it grow from it, 
the attaching sentiment — the test of a 
worthy landscapist. So we would have 
him overlay it with the film of poetry ; but 
by no means remove the substance beneath 
afterwards. We think Turner is often 
guilty of that. 

Puller, the old English Divine, has an 
aphorism somewhat similar to that of the 
Greek.' "Poetry," he says, "is Music in 
words, and Music poetry in sound." The 
arts are undoubtedly mutual assistants. 
Poetry is linked naturally with Music; and 
it is no new idea that fine painting is even 
rendered additionally effective when the 
ear is filled with music consonant in tone 
with the inspiration that the eye receives. 
Poetry and Music are of the soul, ethereal 
elementally, aud look to the artists of each 
to give them an outward shaping, and are 
thereby more closely jointed, than Painting 
with either of them, which exists mate- 
rially before the eye, and only approaches 
the confines of the other, as the artist im- 
parts to it the glow of his own soul, and 
elicits in return a kindred spark. It is 
known that the Mahometans are not allow- 
ed to fashion a likeness of any of God's 
handicraft, supposing that the painter or 
sculptor so doing, will be called upon at 
the resurrection to furnish all his creations 
with souls. It were well such a law were 
in force among Christians, with an anticipa- 
tion of the Judgment Day, and we would 
be freed from the inanity of soulless fabri- 
cations. 

Coleridge once remarked that " Painting 
is the intermediate something between a 
thought and a thing." Something more 
than a fraction of the mind, the poet's 
text, and something leas than Nature's self, 
the painter's exemplar — a common ground 
where creation melts into mind. Shelley 
intimates that " Poetry makes familiar ob- 
jects appear as if not familiar." It is 
because the poet's mind has imparted its 
tint thereto, whereas the object' would ap- 
pear familiar to us only with the over- 
spreading tissue of our own clinging 
thonghts. Poetry has been called the key 
to the hieroglyphics of Nature. The poet 
interprets thereby. His method is his 
own, different from all others, and conse- 
quently the result is new, unfamiliar. With 
Painting it is the reverse oftentimes. Un- 
familiar scenes become familiar : Nature 
reproduces herself constantly. Acquaint- 
ance with one phase is the basis of wide 
recognitiois. A painter's study is with 
her general laws. He composes in his 
studio, his pencil guided by these general- 
ities. A landscape, unknown to us, assumes 
under his pencil known characteristics — 
we have seen the like before. 

Nat Lee wrote no finer lines than these : 

" Speech Is morning to the mind j 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded In the soul." 

How often does the sun, when it has 



risen, go into' a cloud, and the day pass 
gloomily. So with speech— treacherous as 
the weather — it has been even said its ob- 
ject is to conceal thought, not elucidate it. 
Well, every one of us thinkers, know how 
often it fails to express our more refined sen- 
timents, thus unavoidably concealing them. 
Poetry, of all methods of speech, addressing 
and aiding more the imagination, is less lia- 
ble to the charge. Goethe, (who denies his 
mastery in poetry, if mastery there can be) ? 
knew its insufficiency, and despondingly 
exclaimed — " I, for my part, would like to 
break myself of talking altogether, and 
speak like creative nature, only in pic- 
tures." He prefers their mimetic repre- 
sentations of things to verbal descriptions 
— Painting to Poetry — as a means of ex- 
pression.* Open, wide-spread arms and a 
brightening countenance is a more hearty 
word of welcome than " My good fellow, I am 
glad to see you 1" And if the received ex- 
pression of that phrase comes farther from 
the fullness of the heartthan the pantomime, 
so far is such language a hindrance to the 
proclaiming it. Painting, the dumb poesy, 
the pantomime, is set over against the ex- 
pression, the speaking poesy. "The best," 
says Goethe again, " is not to be explained 
by words." Old Ben Jonson says " Picture 
took her feigning from Poetry." She is 
true, naturally, and downright earnest. 
There is no glare of an antithesis about 
her to blind her votaries from the goal. 
Her evils are traditional. Convention, and 
not her nature, can despoil her of her 
probity.' Makers of dictionaries twist 
and surmise, and the poet is at their 
mercy : the eye always sees of itself, and 
the painter goes to the intellect and heart, 
unburdened with restrictions, and through 
no interposing medium. It is the most 
universal language, and goes closer home 
with the unlearned. Some of the old 
Reformers could not iguore this : others 
were for abandoning the ornamentation of 
pictures and statues in the churches. All 
deprecated the use of them as objects of 
worship ; but, in spite of frenzied infatua- 
tion, there was a belief that the lowly and 
lost could be reached more easily by such 
means.f Let our churclres still be hung, 



* Compare what Buskin, with a mixture of 
truth and insanity, says in his third volume of 
Modern Painters — " The only knowledge which 
has been considered essential among us, is that 
of words, and next after it, of the abstract sci- 
ences, while every liking shown by children 
for simple natural history, has been either 
violently checked (if it took an inconvenient 
form for the housemaids), or else scrupulously 
limited to hours of play : so that it has really 
been impossible for any child earnestly to study 
the works of God but against its conscience ; 
and the love of nature has become inherently 
the characteristic of truants and idlers. While 
also the art of Drawing, which is of more real 
importance to the human race than that of 
writing (because people can hardly draw any- 
thing without being of some use to themselves and 
others, and can hardly write anything without 
wasting their own time and that of others) ; this 
art of drawing, I say, which a plain and stern 
system should be taught to every child, just as 
writing is, — has been so neglected and abused, 
that there is not one man in a thousand, even of 
its professed teachers, who knows its first prin- 
ciples." — American Edition, p. 305. 

t " The Reformation brought other trains of 
ideas, and with them other influences on the 
arts, than those of Catholicism. Its first move- 
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and our niches filled, with images of Christ, 
the good doing good, said they. It drove 
Erasmus into a train of reflection, — " But 
when we think that statuary and painting, 
formerly regarded as liberal arts, are 
a kind of silent poesy, and have often an 
effect on the feelings of mankind beyond 
that produced by the most accomplished 
orator; — it might have been well to have 
corrected their superstition without de- 
stroying their utility." To cite an instance 
of .our day. Time wa«, when the Cross, 
so appropriate a symbol and furnishing an 
ornament for the spires of our Christian 
churches, would have been considered an 
abomination by the good people. We are 
" correcting the superstition." Utilitarians 
could not be expected to be much addicted 
to poetry, or the symbols of poetic mean- 
ing. Barnyard cocks and arrows — em- 
blems of the passions and war, not of love 
and peace — will tell which way the wind 
blows, and these have topped our steeples, 
while the Cross, with outspread arms for 
benediction, and head lifted towards heaven, 
has been anathematized for Superstition's 
sake. We see a change approaching — the 
high and appropriate poetry of the Cross is 
to be recognized, and the whirligig cock, 
so provocative of the symbolization of 
wavering faith, is to be abandoned* 
We leave for another time a closer con- 

ments were decidedly hostile, since the works 
of art, with which the temples were adorned, 
being associated with the religion itself, be- 
came odious as the symbols of idolatry. But 
the spirit of the Reformation gave thought a 
new direction even in the cultivation of Art. It 
was no longer sought to appeal to the senses 
by brilliant display ; or to awaken the sensibili- 
ties by those superficial emotions which find 
relief in tears. A sterner, deeper feeling was 
aroused." — Prescott's Essays, p. 182. 

* Being a case in point, we turn into a note 
a paragraph from a cotemporary journal, which 
came to our notice just as we had written our 
article : — 

" Poppy-Heads.— Bishop Meade of Virginia, 
who is one of the lowest of Low-church Episco- 
palians, exercises a most untiring vigilance in 
guarding his diocese against the insidious ag- 
gressions of Puseyism and Popery. A few years 
since, one of the churches of Norfolk having 
placed crosses on the pinnacles of their church 
tower, the Bishop peremptorily had them re- 
moved. A correspondent of the New York 
Churchman, whose indignation is no little stir- 
red at the spectacle of the Bishop's iconoclastic 
spirit, thus notices a more recent occurrence : 

" ' A circumstance has recently come to my 
knowledge, which has not. I think, as yet been 
noticed in any of the Church journals, and 
which forcibly illustrates the ignorance, bigot- 
ry, and superstition which so strongly charac- 
terize the Puritan party in the Church. A 
short time ago the chapel at the Theological 
Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia, having been 
found too small, an addition was made to it, 
and the chapel at the same time was re-seated ; 
in doing so, the ends of the seats, instead of 
being as heretofore plain, were made to terminate 
with a poppy-head of the simplest description. 
On this being seen by the Right Reverend Bishop 
Meade, he at once issued his bull, that the said 
trefoils were too much like crosses, and he 
therefore commanded that they should be forth- 
with decapitated, which was accordingly done, 
to the intense disgust of, not only the few sound 
Churchmen who yet survive in Virginia under 
the chilling influences of its present ecclesiastical 
ruler, but likewise of all men of taste, sense, 
and judgment.' " — Presbyterian. 



sideration of the respective superiorities .of 
Painting and Poetry, as embodiments of 
Art-conceptions. 



THE 

IBEATrrmjL IN inorganic NATUBE 

AND IN THE 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

(Translated/rom the Frencli of M. Pictet.) 

Wheee can we, as patient observers, 
take a position that will enable us in any 
manner to grasp the Beautiful as it springs 
to life, or so place ourselves that we may 
analyse its simplest elements? Shall it be 
in the human soul? But the human soul, 
in its earliest stages at least, exists simply 
as a mirror, in which, the Beautiful is re- 
flected before it can be reproduced, and be- 
sides its impressions* and its judgments are 
infinitely variable." Shall it be within the 
domain of Art ? But Art is divided into, 
and appropriated to a thousand distinct re- 
gions, according to time, place, and its 
numerous ramifications. Whatever might 
be our stand-point, it could be contested by 
considering it in relation to another, and 
there is no escape from the difficulty but 
by directly placing ourselves in that sphere 
of observation where the Beautiful exists 
independently of man and of his influences, 
and that sphere is Nature. 

In the realm of Nature, truly, is the 
Beautiful born, developed, and preserved 
independently of our participation. We 
see it, we feel it, each one, perhaps, in his 
own way, but assuredly we do not create 
it. Nature, subjected as she is to constant 
laws, which man can neither amend nor 
alter, gives birth to Beauty wherever the 
necessary conditions for its realization come 
together. She displays her treasures in 
the profoundost solitudes as well as imme- 
diately under the eyes of intelligent be- 
ings. But this is not all ; the direct influ- 
ence of man when not strictly eonfined to 
assisting Nature, and when employed 
upon a modification of her works to suit 
the caprice of his own fancy, is rather 
than otherwise unfavorable to the out- 
growth of natural beauty. The pictur- 
esque in attractive forms is not visible in 
cultivated countries. Foliage fashioned by 
the hand of man, and animals trained to 
the yoke or wantonly mutilated for useful 
purposes, do not appear to us, in any wise, 
as the most perfect forms. Thus then, 
in seeking in Nature, for the phenomena of 
Beauty, we are sure to find them in their 
unalloyed state. 

But what is understood by Nature? for 
this is a vague word, and one susceptible 
of diverse interpretations. There is no 
demand upon us here to investigate the 
metaphysical sense of the term, but rather 
to determine its extension, in order not to 
be confined to a sphere so restricted that 
the principle of the Beautiful might well 
escape us. If Nature existed for us only as 
the material world, divorced from the 
world of feeling and judgment, it would 
be necessary to seek for the principle of 
Beauty in matter itself; and assuredly 
there it cannot be found. Nature is some- 
thing else besides matter : she is animated 
throughout by forces belonging to the 
great first cause from which proceed life 
aud emotion, and the laws which regulate 



and control all action. For our phr-- 
poses, then, we shall commence by regard- 
ing Nature as matter, but this term shall 
only embrace the aggregate of animate and 
inanimate beings, which fill the external 
world with their infinite variety, associated 
with a study of the laws and fprces which 
preside over (heir formation and develop- 
ment. Nature stops where the free ac- 
tivity of the mind begins, which is no 
longer within its domain. 

This immense world of realities presents 
itself to us, classified into distinct king- 
doms, ranked one above the other in an 
order of graduated perfection, and these 
may be called so many separate realms of 
Nature. From close observation, more 
and more confirmed by the progress of 
science, these realms, commencing with . 
the lowest, that is to say, the mineral king- 
dom, are so interlinked that each serves as 
a base and necessary condition to that 
which succeeds it in the ascending scale. 
We are, therefore, naturally led to investi- 
gations in the same order, of the pheno- 
mena of the Beautiful to see if in their de- 
velopment they follow a progressive march 
analogous to that of the three kingdoms. 

At the first round of the ladder we find 
the inorganic world, with the elements and 
their infinite combinations as a broad and 
solid basis for the whole of external Nature. 
Inasmuch as this basis contains every ma- 
terial condition of subsequent beings it 
offers us, if not the Beautiful, itself, at 
least, its palpable idea and its imperfect 
rudiments. But these 'primitive elements 
are yet but isolated, in some sort in the 
rough, and indicating no character but 
that which results immediately from their 
simple nature. 

As the foremost among these ideas of 
natural Beauty, we may mention light, the 
sensation of which in us is always accom-? 
panied with real pleasure apart from its 
necessity as a general condition of our 
faculty of seeing. The analogy that exists 
between the idea of light and that of 
beauty is already apparent in various . lan- 
guages, by the terms applied to the Beauti- 
ful, which terras are derived from a notion 
conveying the sense of brilliancy. The 
agreeable effect of the luminous sensation 
plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of every degree of Beauty. It con- 
stitutes the first sentiment of admiring 
pleasure, which the infant experiences on 
the threshold of life, and with the uncivi- 
lized man it frequently stands for the idea 
of true Beauty, for which he is as yet 
unfitted. 

If light in its purity be already present 
to our mind as analogous to the Beauti- 
ful, it becomes still more significant when 
it penetrates the dark depths of matter, 
and gives birth to the various and brilliant 
phenomena of color. It is in the mineral 
kingdom that these phenomena begin to 
strike us with marked effect ; and it is bo- 
dies, which by their denseness and hardness 
most completely convey an idea of matter ; 
it is the precious metals and brilliant 
jewels which reflect the phenomena of 
color with so great splendor. The play of 
light through the different mediums which 
reflect its rays, through water, air, and 
vapor, often excites the liveliest admira- 
tion. It is only necessary to mention the 
sight of the rainbow, which, in all ages, 
has so powerfully affected the imagination 



